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will be most effective. It suits the judgment of some
and the temper of others to convert the practices they
deem so mischievous into crimes, and they think that
if nothing else will prevent indulgence in them, the
fear of heavy punishment will at least be effective,
and indeed many think that the force of law is so
great that the mere enactment of a prohibition will
accomplish the desired end, and all are inclined to
believe that even if the laws are ineffective for the
purpose for which they were enacted, they will at
least do no harm. But men forget that their acts,
whether in enacting and attempting to enforce
written laws, or of whatever other nature, are sub-
ject to the great law of causality and will draw after
them their inevitable consequences. The law when
enacted will not execute itself. It requires the
active interposition of man to put it in force.
Evidence must be found and prosecutions set in mo-
tion, and as this is a task in which good men are
commonly found to be unwilling, or too indolent, to
voluntarily engage, others must be sought for who
will undertake it. The spy and informer are hired,
but their testimony is open to much impeachment,
and is met by opposing testimony often false and
perjured. The trials become scenes of perjury and
subornation of perjury, and juries find abundant
excuses for rendering verdicts of acquittal or per-
sisting in disagreements, contrary to their oaths.
The whole machinery of enforcement fails, or, if it
succeeds at all, it is in particular places only, while
in others the law is violated with impunity. At-
tempts are made to insure a more general and